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THE LIBRARY. 


WORCESTER’S SECOND BOOK 
For Reading and Spelling. By Samuel Worcester, Author of 

a Primer for the use of Schools. Published by Richardson, 

Lord and Holbrook, 133 Washington Street. 

This is a very interesting book for small child- 
ren who. have begun to read. ‘here are forty- 
eight spelling lessons with a pleasant story -annex- 
ed to each lesson, and a picture to most of them, 
illustrating some part of the story. ‘This is a very 
happy method of engaging the attention of child- 
ren to their books; and a still higher recommend- 
ation of this work is, the good moral influence 
which the stories are calculated to produce on the 
minds of the youthful readers. We extract two of 
the stories as a sample of the others. 

















THE SLEIGH RIDE. 
I. “Weare to have a sleigh-tide to-day,” said 
William, “and [ mean to drive.” 
2. “You cannot drive,” said Andrew, “‘you ate 
too small, and you are only four years old.” . 
3. “ Yes, yes, I can drive,” said William, “Iam 


‘big enough, and [can make old Dobbin gallop, 


Come Susan, and Patty, and Andrew, the sleigh 
is ready ; let us all get in.” 

4. Bo, they ‘all got in, and began to ride away 
very happy. 7 

5. ‘Then William said to the servant, “Now 
Moses, let me drivé'a little.” “Moses told him that 
he would tarn them all over ; but William ‘begged 
to drive, and Moses gave him the reins. 

6. Then he felt very brave and called out‘ get 
up, get up, hie away, old Dobbin.” He cracked his 
Whip, and shook the reins, and the horse galloped 
away at a great rate. 

7. “ See how we go,” said ‘William; “now ‘we 
shall have a grand ride.” ‘And so they had, till 
they came to a'short turn in the road, where the 
sleigh upset and tumbled them all out. 

















_ 1. King Solomon said—He that is slow to anger, 
is better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his 
spirit, than he that taketh | a city. 

2. I knew. a man who was.not angry; even. when 
he was treated very ill. A naughty boy came one 
day, and .stole, some pears from the good’ man’s 
orchard. When he was going, away, & great dog 
caught him, and held him fast. 





Land shun what is wicked. 


3. Then the boy cried and screamed, till the good 
man came and called off the dog. He ‘was not 
much hurt; and the good man said ‘to him very 
-kindly—“ I am sorry that you are 60 wicked as to 
steal: Do you know the eighth Commandment 1” 

4. ‘The buy said that he did not know it. Then 
said the good man,—‘‘I am afraid your parents 
haveinot taught you to read the Bible. That is 
the book which tells us how to do what is right, 


5.'**The eighth commandment is, ‘Thou shalt not 
steal. These are the words of the Lord; and if 
you had known them, I hope you would not have 
stolen these pears. If you had asked me for them, 
I would have given them to you.” 

6. Then the good man took the boy to:his house, 
and gave him a Bible, and made him promise to 
read it. He showed him the Commandments, and 
the boy said he would learn them, and try to obey 
them. 

7. Think, now, how much more good this man 
did, than -he would if he had been angry. So you 
and I can do good to those who treat us ill, if we 
are not angry. 

8. The Lord says,—Love your enemies; bless 
them that curse you; do good to them that hate you. 
When you are angry with any one, you do not love 
bim, and you do not want to do him good. 

No person ever wishes to do any good, when 
he is angry; and no one can be angry without break- 
ing these Commandments of the Lerd. 





WARRATIVE. 








‘VALENTINE DUVAL. 
Founded on facts related in his Memoirs, written by himself. 

Valentine Duval, born in 1685, was the son of 
a poor laborer in the province of Champagne, in 
France. His father died when he was about ten 
years old, leaving his widow with @ large family of 
children, and ‘without a ‘single cent ‘to ‘bay them 
food, or clothing. ‘This poor woman ‘was redaced 
to'such extremity of misety, when she looked upon 
her starving and ragged family, that she sometimes 
burst into‘tears, and prayed to God they might all 
die, and be at rest. “But the sufferings and priva- 
tions, which ‘would have discouraged’ some boys, 
seemed to give additional energy ‘to Valentine 
Duval. His mind was always active ; from his 
earliest childhood he was never known to neglect 
any chance for improvement. ‘He had no one to 
teach him; but before he was twelve years old, 
he had, by some means or other, leathed to read 
tolerably well. At that age, a poor neighbor 
agréed to give him a trifling compensation for 
watching his turkeys. Valentine performed his 
task faithfully ; but his busy mind led him into 
mischief. Having heard people say that anything 
colored'red made these creatures very furious, he 
was anxious to ascertain whether it were a fact. 
For this purpose he tied a bright scarlet rag fast 
round the neck of a large turkey. The creature 
was at first in a great rage; then he seemed to be 
terrified ; after a while’ he took wing, and contin- 
wed flying ‘round and round, until he fell down 
dead with excessive fatigue. His master thinking 
the boy did it merely from a love ‘of mischief, drove 
him from the house, and told him never to appear 
there again. Although Valentine did very wrong, 
he did not do it with any wicked intentions. He 
did not mean to hurt the bird, or to ‘injure his 
master’s property; ‘he always wanted to find out 
‘the ‘truth of every thing ; and‘inthis case he grati- 
fied his curiosity without’reflecting what would: be 
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employment; and being very unwilling to con- 
tinue an-expense to-his.poor mother, he went off 


to seek his fortune. 


He ‘wandered about, some time, without finding 
anything to do; .and very often he sat down to.rest 
him by the way-side, discouraged and almost, heart- 
broken. 

One day he was seized with,such a violeat.pain 
in his head, that it.seemed to bim as if there was 


a'fire in his brain. In this state, he knocked at.a 


poor. peasant's door, and begged.to Have a warm 
place to lie down, because he was very ill. The 
family took pity on him, and prepared a comfort- 
able heap.of straw,.in the barn where the sheep 
were kept. The warmth.of the barn, and the 
breath of the peaceful animals around him gradu- 
ally cured the stiffness of his limbs, which had 
been occasioned by, extreme cold ; but the pain in 
his head,grew worse and worse. When the. far- 
mer entered the barn in the morning, he found his 
face swollen, his eyes .inflamed, and his body cov- 
ered with sm 
told him that he must die, if he staid there; for 
he could not always obtain a crust of bread for his 
own family to eat, and he. could mot. support, a 
stranger through a long and dangerous iljuess ; 
but when he perceived the poor boy was unable to 
speak, or move, he took compassion on him, and 
told him, in'a kind. tone, shat-he would do all he 
could for him. I hape the account I am,going ;to 
give will make my little readers thankful that they 
have the comforts of life, and kind mothers to. pro- 
vide for them when they are sick, ‘Che farmer 
was much too. poor to employ.a physician, especially 
as, the only.one he knew lived at a very great dis- 
tance. He had heard:that in such, eases it was 
good.to produce perspiration, if possible ; but be 
had.no blankets, and could not find clothes enough 
to protect himself and family from. the rigors of 
winter. -There were two iatge heaps of manure 
in the. barn, -boxed up, with, boards at the sides. 
The old man removed one of these piles, and 
\strewed the bottom. with clean .oat-straw; he then 
undressed Valentine, and wrapped him in some 
clean rags he had brought from.the house; he Jaid 
him iin the.box where..the manure, had been, and 
covered him -with.fine straw; after he had done 
this, he heaped ithe manure upon .him, till he. was 
literally buried excepting biai et. He,then knelt 
down beside him, and. fervently. prayed, that. the 
rude means he had-used for his recovery might be 
blest—and they were blest... The: heat of the.ma- 
nure brought on a, profuse.perspiration ; the ra- 
ging fever abated; | and the disease left him, He 
remained many days buried,in the.manner I, have 
described ; during which time,his only nourishment 
was a little hot water, seasoned with salt, The far- 
‘mer brought itto himtwice.a day in a covered cup ; 
and Valentine-kept.it from freezing, by putting it 
onder the-straw and manure, which covered him. 
When he grew _a little, stronger,.and his appetite 
craved more solid food, the, poor peasant gave him 
such as he had—a:crust of bread, sometimes fro- 
zen so hard, that, he was obliged to break it with a 
hatchet, and a oup of cold water. Even this hard 
fare'was more thap thepeasant could afford to gire ; 
so-as soon as“ Valentine was able, to be removed, 
he.took -him out fromthe heap in which he had 
lain buried inearly three weeks,.and wrapping him 
in some ragged woollen garments, and a few wisps 
of hay, he placed him.on a jackass, and led him to 
the house ofthe parish priest... Being too weak to sit, 
eneof the family walked beside him to hold. him 
on. When hearrived, he was half frozen to death ; 





the consequences. 
Valentine could not succeed in finding any other’ 


and it was thought he neyer would recover the use 
ofthis limbs. ‘This. probably would have. been the 
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case, had red ‘Ni Angiire Rt first; 
they took the precaution to rub him ‘thordug 
snow, and then place him ina warm bed. Under 
the hospitable care\of the good priest, he recover- 
ed his health and strength in a few weeks. 

As soon as he was able to work, he bade fare- 
well to"his*benefactor: In the course of-his wan- 
dering, he now and then obtained comfortable food 
in return for tending’ sheep, Svc. ; but France be- 
ing engaged in expensive wars, was then almost 
desolated with famine; and poor Valentine could 
not'find’ any permanent employment. He then 
came to a cave, oceupied by a hermit, who called 
himself brother Palemnon. _ Here he was kindly re- 
ceived, and did the utmost to show his gratitude, 
by assisting the hermit about his garden, and his 
dwelling. ‘The old man liked him, and took a 
good deal of pains to instruct him in reading; but 
having promised to employ another lad, he was 
obli to tell Valentine; that he must seek anoth- 
er place: For this purpose, he gave him a letter 
of introduction to four hermits, who resided at a 
distance from his retreat, about a’ mile and a half 
from Luneville. These four brethren received him 
affectionately, and employed him to take care of 
their six cows, and cultivate the garden im which 


~ they raised vegetables for themselves and the poor. 


Daval, in his Memoirs, speaks very warmly of the 
piety and benevolence of these solitary men. One 
of them, with a weak and trembling hand, taught 
him to write: a benefit which he never forgot. 

Being unwilling to trouble his aged instructer too 
much, he ased to place broken pieces of window- 
glass over his copy, and trace the letters on the 
glass with a pin. 

In this peaceful retreat, he found an almanac and 
a small arithmetic ; both of which he idered 
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‘ture what they were. At first, he thought they 
| marked the. miles; but one of the hermits soon 
| convinced him to the contrary, by telling him that 
he had walked more miles than that himself, 
though he hed never been one quarter part round 
the globe. Duval says, ‘‘ No one can imagine how 
the: want of books tormented me at this time.. I 
would have toiled months for a single volume.” 

Prompted ‘by this eager desire for knowledge, he 
spent all his leisure moments in hunting squirrels 
and pole-ats, in order to sell their fur to obtain 
books. . By this means he gradually obtained quite 
a little library ; and as prosperity always comes to 
the industrious and persevering, it came at last to 
Valentine Duval. An English nobleman lost a 
very valuable seal, which Valentine found, and re- 
turned to him. The bright looks and intelligent 
remarks of the lad attracted the gentleman’s atten- 
tion ; he drew him into conversation, and he was 
so much surprised and pleased with his enthusiastic 
love of learning, that he gave him nearly a hun- 
dred volumes. 

One day, as Valentine was sitting under a tree, in 
his coarse frock and wooden shoes, withthe hermit’s 
cows grazing around him, he was suddenly accost- 
ed by an elegant looking man, who asked him 
what he was doing. “ I am studying geography,” 
replied Valentine. The gentleman, surprised to 
find such a poor boy so employed, asked him why 
he was measuring the map so busily. ‘I wish to 
find how far it is to Quebec}”’ said Duval; “ for I 
have heard there is a college there, and I mean to 
go, as soon as I can earn monéy.enough.” The 
gentleman smiled, and told him there were better 





invaluable treasures. He read in the almanac that, 
on certain days of the year, the sun entered the 
signs of the zodiac, snch as the Ram, the Bull, the 
Lion, &c. In the’simplicity of his ignorance, he 
thought there were clusters of stars exactly in the 
shape of the animals mentioned. Full of this idea, 
he selected the highest oak in the neighboring for- 
est, interlaced the topmost boughs, and fastened an 
old basket, turned bottom upwards, to form a seat. 
Here hie seated himself night after night, in hopes 
of seeing 4 cluster of stars in the shape of a lion. 
T know not how long he might have. continued his 
atient watch, if the hermits’ had’ not sent him to 
neville, at‘a time when'a great fair was held in 

] At this fair, he, for the-first time, saw 
asmall map of the world, and a map of the heavens. 
He had nearly a‘dollar in money, which his friends 
had given him; ‘and never was any mortal ‘so 


“happy as he} when he found this sum would en- 


able him'to buy the: two maps. His first ob- 
ject was to ascertain which was the polar star in 
the heavens; for this point once gained, he 
knew he could trace all the constellations by the 


~ assistance of his map. One of the hermits had 


@ mariner’s:compass, which he very gladly loaned 
to the yonng astronomer. 

By means of the compass, he ascertained in 
what quarter of the heavens to look forthe Pole- 
star ; but he did not know how high it was above 
the horizon, and he had no means of conjectur- 
ing which stir it might be. In order to ascertain 


* this, he returned to his favorite seat inthe top of the 


oak-tree, and having singled out a star, he notched 
the twig that came in a direct line with it. ‘‘ The 
Pole-star never moves ‘from its place,” thought 
he; “and if this star continue week after week 
in a direct line with this noteh, I shall think I 
have found the right one.” This scheme did 
not succeed :' the star moved. He tried anoth- 
er star, and succeeded no better. Hethen made 
himself a sort of telescope, by stripping the bark 
from the bough of an elder, and sewing it together 
in its or form. By means of this rude in- 
strument, he found the Pole-star, and was soon able 


to trace the prince ee 
Geography was his next passion ; but in this as 
in astronomy, the poor fellow had every thing to 
discourege him. He had no teachers, and he 
ould procure no books. The black and white 


univ nearer home; and asked him how he 
should like to go. Finding the boy’s whole soul 
was engaged in the project of obtaining an educa- 
tion, the gentleman told him that he was the Prince 
of Lorraine, and he would pay his expenses at 
college. The carriage came up in a few minutes, 
and his new friend departed, leaving him almost 
crazy with joy. The Prince kept his word; and 
finding Valentine was indeed a remarkable young 
man, and that he made astonishing progress in, his 
atudies, he allowed him to visit Paris and London 
at his expense. On his return, his royal benefac- 
tor appointed him his librarian, and professor of 
history at the acadamy of Luneville, _ The first 
use he made of his salary, was to fit up every thing 
in comfortable style around the old hermitage ; 
and to build a small convenient house in his native 
village, for the use of his sisters; near which, he 
erected a schvol-house, fur the education, of poor, 
children. He was naturally kind and benevolent. 
One day, when travelling, he asked an old woman 
for a cup of water; she brought it, and apologised 
for making him wait so long, by saying the well 
was ata great distance.—The next day, he caused 
a.well to be dug near her house. , * 

This excellent and learned man was librarian to 
the Emperor of Germany, during the latter part of 
his life. He died in 1776, beloved and respected 
by all who knew him, [Juvenile Miscellany. 
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reac js it igmuch the best 
ore te sp ae and then I 
shall be almost sure to have it perfect. Besides if 
I don't study itany till Sunday morning, I can’task 
my sister to explain to me what I don’t understand, 
because she is always busy then, getting us ready 
to go.to school.and to. meeting.” . 


George. ‘ But won’t your teacher explain it to 
you ?” es 
Charles. ‘OQ yes! He always explains all the 


lesson, and tells us a great deab about it that we 
did'nt know.—But sometimes I don’t understand 
what the question means when [ am studying, and 
then I can’t tell when I get the right answer, and 
so I ask my sister. Besides my teacher says that 
it will not do'me any good if [don’t understand it 
when I study it.” 

As I was obliged to walk on faster tham they, I 
heard no more of their conversation. But I was 
very much pleased with Charles's reasons for stady- 
ing his lesson before Sunday. Not only that ‘he 
might say it perfectly, but that he might also’ un- 
derstand it. 

This is a very good example for other little boys, 
and little girls too, to follow, and I hope all those 
who read this, if they have not done as Charles 
does, before, will always do so hereafier. W. L. 


eA 
A BETTER WAY STILL. 

“T can get my lessons now,” said a dying lit- 
tle girl to her Sabbath School Teacher, who was 
watching by her bed at night. “I used to think 
I could not get them, but the reason was, 1 Aad 
not given my heart to the Lord; but now I think | 
have, and it would be easy to get them.” Sabbath 
scholars who read this, do you find it easy or hard, 
to get your lessons? If you think you cannot get 
them, and Sabbath after Sabbath your teacher is 
distressed by your inattention and negligence, is it 
not because you have not given your hearts to the 
Lord? Do this immediately, and then. to study 
God’s word will be your most delightful employ- 
ment. he News. 


--2Qeo— 
THE LITTLE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER, 

The following anecdote was related, at the late 
anniversary of the London Sabbath School Union, 
by Mr. Wilson, one of the agents. He said. the 
fact had occurred within his own knowledge. 

In the delightful little vale of Ulfa, in the north 
of England, a poor peasant lived with his wife and 
children, Of these, two sons and one daughter 
were deaf and dumb. ‘The other child, a daugh- 
ter, was in full possession of her faculties. This 
little girl went to a Sabbath School, and became s0 
great a proficient in what was taught at that school, 
that on her return to her father’s cottage she set 
about establishing a Sabbath School of her own, 
and she also undertook the difficult task of com- 
municating to her brothers and sister the knowl 
‘edge which she had acquired. This she did with 
so much Zeal and earnestness, that, in the course 
of some time, by the blessing of Heaven, she made 
one of her brothers and her sister acquainted with 
the knowledge of the Lord Jesus. The speaker 





THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
A GOOD WAY TO GET A LESSON, 

As I was walkiug in the street, a few days since, 
on Saturday morning, I was very much pleased to 
hear two little boys just behind me talking about 
their Sunday School lessons. I don’t know what 
their names were, but in order to relate what they 
said as near as I can recollect, I will suppose that 
the name of one was Gzoree and of the other 
CHares. 

George. ‘‘Can you say your Sunday. School 
lesson for to-morrow, Charles ?”’ 

Charles: ‘** Yes, L.can say it all. But 1. shall 
stady it over to-morrow morning, before I go to 
school, so as to be sure that I have, got. it - well: 
Have you got yours?” 


here,described, by gestures, the manner in which 
the afflicted children were taught to know and ex- 
press their beliefin a crucified Saviour. Could any 
one then donbt the advantage of Sabbath Schools! 
—_—— 


RELIGION. 


From the Charleston Observer. 
THE RESULTS OF A PIOUS EDUCATION. 


During a late revival in the county of Prince 
Edward, Va. a student of theology went out in the 
neighborhood of the Seminary, to spend a few days 
in a family in which were then living twelve youths. 
One of this number was the only son of the widow 
of a once very useful servant of the Lord—and 
most of the others were nephews, or in some man- 
ner related. This benevolent lady was not con 
fined‘to her son, either in her prayers or the re 
ligious instruction which she daily imparted to her 

















George. ‘“‘No, But I shall get it to-morrow 
morning before I go.” 


interesting family circle. ‘ . 
On the student’s entering the family, these little 
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boys consulted together concerning the mode of 
treatment which they should observe towards this 
servant of the Lord. Many were the plans suggested 
by them, evincive of the natural opposition of the 
carnal heart to the truth of God. One'said‘he would 
insult any person who. would dare to address him 
on the subject of personal religion. And another 
even went so far as to say, he would use violent 
means to put a stop to any such impidence, (as 
he then termed if.) This opposition, however, by 
the grace of God, yielded—and now the very 
room in which this consultation was held, is the 
place in which these little boys meet for prayer. 
One of this number was a lad of about eleven years 
of age. On Sabbath morning, the theological stu- 
dent having walked out, met him, and on entering 
into conversation, asked him if be would read a 
tract. His reply was, it depended on the length 
of it; andon finding it very short he consented.— 
(The name of this little messenger was, ‘‘ Do you 
want a Friend.”) That Sabbath he went to 
church. The next day, he was in very deep dis- 
tress, and continued so for three days. Attheend 
of the third day, about twilight, he came into the 
room where his aunt and the student were, and 
having seated himself by his aunt, requested her 
to sing for him; she desired him to select the 
hymns he wished to have sung. Having taken the 
Village Hymn Book, he pointed out the one com- 
mencing 
* Lo! on a narrow neck of land.” 
Having sung that, he requested that another might 
be sung, he then selected the one commencing 
with the words 
** Come ye weary, heavy laden ;”” 
And immediately turning to his aunt, he said, I 
trust I can now ask you to sing the hymn 
** How happy are they 
«* Who their Saviour obey.” 

After having obtained relief himself, his whole 
desire was, that all might belidve in Christ; and 
his feelings seemed very much exercised in regard 
to his schvolmaster who had been impressed. The 
morning after the little boy had obtained relief, he 
went to his aunt, and mentioned that he felt very 
deeply for his teacher, and requested her to in- 
struct him what he sheald say to him. His aunt’s 
reply was, go and tell him what your feelings dic- 
tate. He immediately ran to the chamber of his 
teacher, and throwing his arms about his neck, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘Oh Mr. -C. submit your heart to 
Christ.”. Mr. C. remained under very deep im- 
pressions fur many days, and such was his desire 
to'be in'the company of this little disciple of our 
blessed Lord and Saviour, that he took him with 
him wherever he went. And one morning in 
tiding from the dwelling tothe school room, the 
teacher exclaimed, Oh! miserable man that I am. 
This little boy then remarked, Mr. C. I cannot 
help you, but I can tell you what our Saviour said, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy la- 
den, and I will give you rest.” That day the teach- 
er hoped, that he experienced a change of heart. 

Another of these interesting cases, and we will 
close this sketch. ‘The one we allude to is the 
son—the only son of a widowed mother. This 
little boy had been from his birth, dedicated to the 
Lord. He was a youth of the strictest morality ; 
and it did at one time almost appear, that morality 
had built an impenetrable barrier around his heart : 
but an arrow of the Lord found a place through 
which to penetrate. He suffered the deepest dis- 
tress for a few days and at last surrendered his 
heart a willing sacrifice to God. The other cases 
were very interesting, but our space will not per- 
mit us to introduce the details—suffice it to say, 
that 11 of the household, together with two ser- 
vants, made a profession of a change of heart, and 
what is most encouraging to pious mothers, all 
these little. boys had, devotedly pious mothers, and 
had been early brought up in the fear and admo- 
nition of the Lord, even as their mothers had been 
before them. And these boys were also members 
ofa Sabbath School. The grandmother of man 
of these boys, a very devoted servant of the Lord, 
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had inthe space of two months, 22 grandchildren, 
who made a profession of a change of heart, and 
I well remember the expression of the venerable 
old lady, when she related the fact to'me. Says 
she, “I can do nothing now, bat praise God for 
his great goodness to unworthy me.” Mothers, 
remember to instruct your children piously, for in 
so doing you hand a blessing down to the latest 
posterity. 


2 
CONVERSION OF A CHILD. 

The following article froma correspondent of the New York 
Evangelist, in C » will be read with much interest. 
A child six years old, became anxious for 

his salvation ; he was in the habit of retiring to a 
closet for prayer; and here he was frequently in- 
terrupted by a member of the family, who was a 
stranger to experimental religion. He complained 
of this to his mother, who directed him to a room, 
where jhe would not be subject to. any such inter- 
ruption, but nothing could prevail with him, to 
pray any where but in that closet ; for said he, the 
Bible says, ‘* But thou, when thou’ prayest, enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast shut the door, 
pray to thy Father which is in secret.” Thus 
anxious was he to obey literally the directions of 
his Lord, A few days after this, he came home 
joyfully to his mother, and told her he had experi- 
enced religion; and that when he was walking by 
a brook he gave his heart away to the Lord. His 
conduct so far zives the fullest evidence that he 
was not mistaken. Though formerly he retired 
early, as is usual with children of his age, he will 
now remain till 9 or 10 o'clock, at a prayer meet- 
ing, without manifesting any disposition to sleep, 
and has stayed after the departure of his parents, 
to hear the conversation of a few zealous persons 
who still remained. 











BENEVOLENCHE. 





FORGIVENESS. 

Many young persons understand very well some 
of-the important duties of religion ; but know little 
or nothing of the one at the head of ‘this article. 
Many of those duties are comparatively easy of 
performance ‘ and are performed in a certain. way 
by those.who do not know how to forgive. When 
one’s playthings have been stolen; or one has 
been called hard names; or has been falsely’ accu- 
sed ; or has been injured’ in any way, it is often 
hard to. forgive. It is hard to feel kind and oblig- 
ing to those, who have thus done us wrong. But 
this, my young friend, is the spirit of Him that di- 
ed for us. Read what he said, and above all con- 
sider; what he did. He returned good for evil, 
blessing for.cursing. .And those who truly love 
him will do sa too. Let me tell of one of his dis- 
ciples, who did according to his. Lord’s direction, 
and possessing his Spirit could not have failed of 
pleasing him. A pious slave, having the confi- 
dence of his master, went with him to purchase 
others. And one ofthe number the slave selected 
was very poor and decrepit. » He: bestowed every 
kindness upon him; feeding him from his own 
table, aud laying him upon his own bed. It was 
hence supposed the old man was his father, or 
some one who had formerly done him the greatest 
kindness.| How great was the surprise of his master, 
at the declaration, “No massa, he not my fader, 
he not my broder, he mine enemy. He sold me 
to the slave dealer, but Bible say, ‘ if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him, if he thirst, give him drink.” 

See, my young friends how noble this spirit. 
How entirely like Jesus Christ, and how entirely 
unlike the spirit of most men. How many would 
have taunted and reproached him, or perhaps taken 
opportunity to revenge. _ But the more my young 
friends, you have of the spirit of this poor slave, 
the more you will be like Christ. Does not his 
conduct reprove you? Have you not often acted 
in a way just the reverse of this?’ Now henceforth 
remember him. Whenever provoked or injured, 
think of this noble example of returning good for 
of 


against himself,” and who shed -his blood for. his 
most bitter enemies. 1 [S.S. Treasury. », 


3G , 
THE GRATEFUL SCHOLAR, 
[From Rev. Richard Kuill, Missionary in Rossia.} 

In, some parts of Christendom there are charit- 
able women attached to the churches who act the 
part of deaconesses, or servants of the church, 
They devote their whole time to reading, praying, 
visiting the sick, relieving the distressed, and 
sometimes, in instructing the ignorant. Ina very 
remote district there were three of these deacon-_ 
essess attached to the village church and among 
other acts of kindness which they performed, they 
taught a few poor children to read, and one, of 
them is ‘the grateful scholar” mentioned at the 
head of this article. He made great proficiency 
in his learning, and when he grew up he came to 
the metropolis to reside. He called on us one day’ 
for three New Testaments. We asked him what he 
was going to do with so many books, He then 
told us where he came. from, how he had been 
brought up, what he was now doing, and concluded 
his history by observing, ‘‘I am doing very well 
in my shop, and I owe every thing I possess to the 
good women who gave me instruction. I know 
that they never saw a New Testament, and I am 
sure that nothing will afford them more pleasure 
than to have a copy of it; I, therefore, intend to 
send each of them a copy, as a token of my grati- 
tude fortheir kindness to a poor village boy.” 

Many a poor village boy has risen to eminence 
in his business, and perhaps to the possession of 
wealth also, entirely owing to thé advantages he 
enjoyed when a boy in some village day or Sun- 
day School. Perhaps some, in reading this ac- 
count, may recollect, that one part of it is just 
a counterpart of their own history. Well, then, 
imitate the other part, and send some New Testa- 
ments among your poor old neighbors. 


OBITUARY, 


JAMES HANSON, ee 
[Concluded from page 116.] 

One day it was remarked to him, you love the 
Bible, James; “I do,” he said; “I cannot but 
love it; I love to hear of my Saviour, to hear what 
he did whilst on earth, and what he is doing in.. 
heaven, and what he will do for my soul; but O, 
I eannot love as I should.” When told that he. 
was going fast to the house supoinier for all the 
living, he said, “I know it, I feel it.” Ane you 
afraid of dying? “Sometimes f{ am, when I am 
in dark seasons, but at other times I am not.” 
What is your hope, or how do you expect to get 
to heaven? “Christ is my hope. The Spirit 
must make . ~t ioulaeuain reo oa - 
much as to think a tl t; nay, Ican 
nought of myself, but he has. ised his Hedy 
Spirit to help our infirmites. He must do all for 
me; he must have all the glory ; he is worthy ; he. 
is worthy. 

When told’ he had suffered much for a long 
time, he ‘said, “ My sufferings are ‘nought 
pared with what my Saviour suffered, or compar- 
ed with what I deserve.” - When it became plain’ 
to every one, that death was soon to take posses- 
sion. of that which was mortal, page Hy wi 
ed into his desires concerning those of his fellow, 
scholars whom he was to leave behind. It was 
asked him what should be said to them, for him; he 
replied, “O, tell them to think on their ied 
and be prepared to die as I do now, when 
to it. 

One day, being worse than usual, and seeing 
one of his sisters going from home for that day, 
he eglled her to his bedside,and gave her such 
advice, as we trust, will not soon be forgotten, and 
earnestly broget fed va s perubar'or tie syaet 
death she might be made er 0 ys 0 
the blessed. . de 

In all his afflictions, never was ‘there heard 
from his lips a murmuring word, but always the 
greatest patience and resignation; and. as if to 
try his patience to the utmost, and to how rig 
the Lord can pga ege cues to bear with- 
out repining, the night before » began 
to be 3 great pain,and was sche aay cole 
to those who attended him. It was renfarked to 














him who “endured the contradiction. of sinners! ,, 


him by his mother, “You suffer ‘much’ now, my 
dear” he mildly said, “Not too much,” Bistigh 
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Were seen to nfove as if in eter see it was 
heardin soft accétits from him, “Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly.” Soon after, his father said 
to him, 0, thy: dear James, thou wilt soon be 
with thy Jesus,” and remarkable was his answer ; 
he had never in word expressed more 

an a hope of beiig with him before, he ‘now 
atically Said, “ praise the Lord for it, I shall.” 

) Sere fell asleep +. ren nae entered 

itito rést.. At his request; his poor retains were 
‘earried to nara six of the Sabbath school 
scholars on Tuesday, the 14th of April, 1829.—Sab. 


YOUTHE’S COMPANION. 


where the-unbappy Colas lay. . The children, con- 
ducted by the dog, and very much afflicted at the 
accident, made haste to assist their companion. 
Having no spade, nur any instrument to dig with, 
they dug with their hands. The dog worked with 
them. 

Colas had his shoulder dislocated—they trans- 
ported him to the village. The surgeon hastened 
to attend him, without expecting any reco . 
As soon as the inhabitants had learnt the misfor- 
tune of little Colas, they made a collection for him ; 
and all promised not to abandon him if he ever 
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_.... MORALITY. 


‘EVIL EFFECTS OF ARDENT SPIRITS. 

Tam yet young man, but J will tell you what I 
have seen. I have seén—and I can almost fancy 
I now see—the village school house, and its green 
lawn, on Which forty ‘or ‘fifty robust and active 
children were sporting in all the gaiety and reck- 
lessness of éarly youth. Thad several particular 
associates there, whom I Often accompanied’ td 
their respective homes. Of these, some had par-’ 
ents who loved the liquid poison, and frequently 
put it to the lips of their little sons. And now, 
when I ask after (hese same once loved associates, 
where have they gone? ‘Alas! of several, 1 too 
well know the old history. One grew tipa tipler; 
at eighteen, was held to bonds in a large amount, 
for a violent petsonal attack on a highly respect- 
able gentlemen—fied his native ‘state, and after'a 

ear or two of profligacy, died by his own hand. 

is brother, who was saved from the like course, 
only by the tastery of another passion, avarice, 
which combatted for a time the strength of intem- 

erance, has at length under thirty, gone down to 
the verge of the grave, over which he now totters, 
with the bottle in his hand. A third, though’born 
to a large property, and having the finest advan- 
tages for obtaining an ‘education, now drives a 
team—a drunken wagoner, on the same road on 
which his father’s ‘coach used to roll. Another 
ran away from home at sixteen, and is supposed 
to have found a grave somewhere amid the revo- 
lutions of South America. Another, on his pas- 
sage from New Orleans to some northern port of 
the United States, laid a plot for seizing the vessel, 
rése"dpon ‘the captain, was wounded, and finally 
thrown, bleeding into the'sea, and perished. These 
afl'ld¥éd strong ‘drink, and, I am ‘convinced, im- 
bibed ‘their passion for it from the example of their 
parents; and from being permitted to drink the 
‘“leavings im the bottom of the glass.” 

[Pastor’s Journal. 


ae 
LITTLE COLAS. 
- Translated: from the French, by a Little Girl.] 
tna village of the department of La Meuse, 
lived (in the’ ‘commencement of the year 1820) a 
age, named Colas. Poor,. 
t. endowed with excellent qualities, little Colas- 
beloved not any 5 b amily, but by all-the 
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y his 

i who ‘knew his good heart, his love for. in- 
y and bis humanity to animals. If vhis child 
led-ahorse to market, or a flock of sheep to the 
pastute, ‘for’ any person in the village, he never 
wed violence to make himself obeyed. 

His voice alone tendered the animal docile; or 
if this did not answer, Colas put himself at the 
head. of the flock, and they followed him. Our 
young friend had a dog, that he treated with, par- 
ticular kimdhess: The dog naturally grateful, 
had'an ‘@ncommon attachment to his master. 

One day, when Colas was digging saiid out of 
a quarry, a fall of rubbish baried him up to his 
shoulders. His dog ran, pulled the collar of his 
oe then nee = earth around him, as 
if bis instinct taught bim t to he little 
Colas out ; the animal's none. need Co- 

‘who suffered a great deal, and who had not 
‘Strength to ¢ry, would have perished, had’ not 

Barking of his‘ dog attracted the attention of 

7 A ES 

distan \s soon as saw them, he: 
van jo them, and oaraemiete going and 
seseetiing, his barking and. caresses; the place’ 
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found himself unable 10 work. So true itis, that 
the industrious and virtuous always find friends. 


[Juvenile Miscellany. 








MISCELLANY. 











THE BANKER ‘AND HIS BIBLE. 

‘The writer of this was once the guest of a bank- 
erin the West of England. His host had long been 
celebrated as a heavenly-minded and benevolent 
character. One evening as he came down from 
his closet, with peace and benignity beaming on 
his countenance, he said to me, “ you want 
any thing.” I answered, “No; I have every 
thing I need.” “But I am not satisfied with that ° 
answer,” he rejoined, “and will tell you why. I 
have just heen reading the Third Epistle of John, 
where the apostle particularly commends his be- 
loved Gaius for his‘hospitality to the servants of 
Christ, who for their Master’s sake had ‘ gone forth 
taking nothing of the Gentiles; and the apostle 
says that our privilege who stay at home is ‘to 
receive such, and to bring them on their journey 
after a godly sort, that we might be fellow-help- 
ers of the truth.” ‘Now I wish to have this privi- - 
lege ; 1 wish to be an imitator of Gaius; I wish 
to help you ; therefore you tnust receive from me 
this five pound note, you will find many ways to 
employ it.” Oh, how Christians would. astonish 
the world if they were to read their Bibles as this 
banker did-his! The application—ah, the appli- 
cation, of the text is the difficult, but profitable 
part of it! peg be God om a 
disci bring their princi under the influ- 
per ob Bible! winded 

A few years after this occurred, when somie- 
good old missionaries were passing through the 
town in which I reside, a sermon was ‘preach 
#n this sabject and the above avecdote introduc- 
edj and the effect was much to the comfort of 
these labourers who had borne the burden and. 
heat of the day. ; 

Perhaps these lines may furnish another bank-- 
er with a good idea, and anothor preacher with a: 
hint that may ‘be useful on a similar occasion.— 

[London Evangelical Magazine. 


—2oe— 
THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
Happening to net.ce ‘aman who was notorious 


for absenting himself from the place of ‘worship, 
become a regular attendant on divine ordinances, 
I became ‘anxious to ascertain the cause of so'sud- 
den'achange. I inquired of his wife concerning 
the circumstance, who replied, “ Well) Sir, ‘ever 
since our man joined the temperance society, he 
‘has been jike a new man ; and our family is tike a 
new family. Our Saturday nights, and our Sab- 
‘Wath days, are spent im quite a different manner 
from ‘what used formerly to be the ease.” 


—~Goe— 
JUST. DISCRIMINATION.’ 
A little boy had been taught to ‘say his prayers 


night and morning. At length grace ‘taught him | | 
to feel his wants, and to ted them ‘to Him’ who 

alone can ‘afford a supply. On being asked, one 
day, why he staid by timself'so long, he replied, 
«Q, I first say my prayers, and then I pray to God.” 


~aQeo— 
THE WAY TO THE PIT. 
A young ‘ian, on reaching’ the door of a theatre, 


overheard one of the door-keepers-calling out, “This 
is the way tothe pit/” Hawi 
tion of the\word' of God, in ‘his early life, he inter- 
/preted what the’ man had said, that the employ- 
ments of the theatre led-to’ hell. The ae 

g 


had some instruc- 


‘haented him; and made‘ him cease’ frequent 
‘such ‘amusements ; he became attentive to the con- 
cerns'of the‘sbul, and ‘was ‘afterwards a ‘preacher 
of the Gospel... 


A BAD PRACTICE. 

Asa little boy named Charles Holford was playing. 
hear his father’s house at Brighton, companion. 
told him to “‘ open his, mouth, and shut his eyes, 
&c.”’ The little boy did so, when the othier drop... 
ped a plumb into it, which slipped. iw his-gullet, and 


stuck fast. Before medical. assistance could be 
procured, the poor little fellow was a corpse. 


THE FLY’S REVENGE. 
“ So,” said a fly, as he paused and theught 
an bs tad bern brushed about, 
“The ink, , Lam next to nought— 
Put into the world tobe put out! 
“ — as if, stom “hed gute 
mi, scheme, he juite forgot 
To NE on okie dl hand, ” 
peaceful fly, an abiding spot! 
“They gradge me even a breath of air, 
A speck of earth and a ray of sun! 
This is more than a fi pay Rag 
Now I'll pay them for what they have done !’” 
fo 
a poet, ‘Now our ” paid he... 
ba? ieee they soar, I’l] che pose’ Se 
Down from their towering flight, to me!” 
He went and tickled the nasal tip 
Of the ar, over his eyebrow stung, 
Till he raised his hand and his brain let'slip 
A chain of gems that had just been strung. 
He washed his feet in the worthless tear 
A belle in the theatre chanc’d to wee: 
“Rouge in the bath!” he cried; “ my . 
Your cheek has a blush that is not.skin deep!” 
Off, to a crowded church he flew, 
And over their faces boldly stepped, 
Pointing out to the pastor’s view 
How many sheep in the pasture slept. 
He buzzed about at alady’s ear, 
Just as a youth with piteous sigh, 
— a question she would not hear, 
nd only answered, “a saucy fly !”’ 
On the astronomer’s painted glass. 
He leisurely stood and stretch’d his wing ; 
For here he knew he was sure to pass 
For quite a great and important thing. 
“ Now is the time,” said he, “my man 
To measure the fly from head to heel ! 
Nomber the miles, and if you can, 
ame the planets that I conceal ! 
“ What do you call the twinkling star 
Over the spot where you see me tread— 
And the beatiful ‘cluster of lights afar, 
Ranged in thé heavens above:my head 7 
“ Ah! it is station which swelis.us all, 
At once to a size that were else unknown! 
And now, if ever] hear you.call 
ly race an order beneath-your own— 
“PU tell 'the world of thia,comic svene; 
And how will they laugh to hear that I, 
Small =r think me, can stand between 
You and your view of ‘the spacious sky!” 
—_— ‘ H, .F. GOULD 
“Fam not 'too\old'to love my’ Mother.” 
‘The annexed feeling lines are copied from the\ Norfolk: 
{Va.) American Beacon. as bead Prarie toa young 
, who supposing himself re! for his affeetion, re~ 
Plied, “Zam not too old to love my mother !” 
Bp a 
young P } * 
And with nagentle hand, to —_ 
___ A cloud athwart thy sun of joy : 
'Winbe boyish fast coming yours wilt steal 
Thou ne'er couldst be “too old” to feel 
The same pure love that stirs thee now ! 
Would that thine heart might ever-be 
Link’d: to'thy mother’s by a:spell 
As strong as human destiny, 
And love that years, nor cares may quell ;. 
: ight not lead awa 
y from the paternal knee—. 
The spot where thou art wont to pray, 
The lip that only blesseth thee ! 
Yet vain the wish—a mother’s voice 
May not for ever win thine ear, 
A mother’s heart bid thine rejoice, 
Nor blend with thine a mother’s tear ! 
Thou wilt commune ‘with men—and yeara 
For-the endearments childhood knew, 
And sigh, when later friendships burn, 
For those,—the early loved and true. 
And they will quit thee not—no charm 
Lingérs about our after years ; 
‘There cometh no maternal arm 
To mould our course, or stay our fears! 
And thou wilt look in sorrow back, 
many @ joy-enliven’d'scene, 
But find on manhood’s wayward track, 
Nought like a mother’s love, I ween. 
Thea think not I'could bid veg 
‘Thy living heart up in thy! 4 
Or would that thow way feel 
| that hath power to e thee blest ; 
0, no! let thine affections now F 





out where’er their iB Move ;: 
it be that th 
a ry py tay thing to love.. 
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